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GIOVANNI P. MOROSIN] 


COLLECTION 


SPC il show ng ol the Gr 


) 
Vann | 


Viorosini Collection bequeathed to the Viu- 
by Giulia P Morosini ae 


to her father, which was to open on Frida 


Sel 


December 9, 1932, as announce 


1m 


November issue of the BULLETIN 


postponed. It is hoped, however 


vents for the exhibition ma\ 


by next spring or early next 


memorial 
d in the 


has been 
that a.- 
be com- 


summe! 


Vo \ pp 243 {Tt pl Ol hy ee Murray 
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scholars and ox siona l\ l Str l 
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\Y GREEK TERRACOTTA 
STATUETTI 


\tan IS Greek terracott: 1) s been] 


sed D gat Museum and placed 





nth in the Room of Recent Accessions 
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and there won many admirers. Here in New 
York it will doubtless be equally popular 

[he statuette represents a youth in a sin- 
eularly harmonious pose. He ts standing in 
an easy attitude, his weight on the right leg 
both arms raised to tie a fillet round his 
head. The missing portions—the hands and 
the legs from below the knees—can be re- 
constructed from the Madrid, Vaison, and 
Delos statues,! the hands as loosely clasp- 
ing the band,® the left leg placed sidewise 
and backward. The date of Polvkleitos’s 
Diadoumenos was about 425 B.c., twenty- 
five vears or so later than his Doryphoros 
the vouth holding a lance. In the Diadou- 
menos the pose is freer and more animated 
the whole effect softer than in the Dory 
phoros, the change in stvle being probably 
due to the influence of Attic art. The maker 
of our terracotta has tried to soften still 
further the square build and sturdiness of 
the Polvkleitan tvpe. He has made the body 
longer, the curves of the pelvis and of the 
frontal ridge of the thorax deeper, the head 
less square, the neck not so short, thus g1\ 
ing greater grace to the figure; and he has 
changed the eves, making the under lid less 
prominent, the upper one less wide, 1m 
parting thereby an expression of tenderness 
In other words, he has retained the rhyth- 
mical composition of Poly kleitos and added 
the softer elements introduced by Praxite 
les and Lysippos in the fourth century 
Moreover, he has taken his own material 
Into consideration, rounding the sharp edges 
in the lips and evelids of the bronze original 
and changing the crisp ringlets to an im 
pressionistic rendering more appropriate to 
his clav medium 

Compared, theretore, with the marble 
statues of the Diadoumenos, which art 
more or less faithful copies of the original 


bronze, our terracotta 1s a free rendering 
Whereas the marbles were copied mechan 
ically with the pointing process, presum- 


ably from a plaster cast® of Polvkleitos’s 


‘In the statue from Delos the legs are pre 
served, in the Madrid one the left hand, in th 
Vaison one part of the right hand 

Presumably added in 


since the statuette was 


n metal, perhaps go 
gilded (see below) 

® On this subject cf. Furtwangler, Uber Statu 
enkopieen im Alterthum, pp. 21 ff. It is of cours: 


owing to this mechanical method that Romar 


work, the terracotta 1s a free-hand reproduc 
tion on a small scale in which the artist 
embodied his own taste and conceptions 
hereby the value of the statuette as a doc- 
ument for the stvle of Polykleitos is im- 
paired; but as a work of art the figure ranks 
high. The robust, somewhat severe style of 
Polykleitos has been changed into a mor 
delicate rendering without the unpleasant 
effect of a hvbrid work. The artist of out 
terracotta shows his greatness in the happy 
combination he has achieved of two differ 
ent ideals 

The statuette 1s not an isolated piece It 
belongs to a clearly defined group of terra 
cotta figures found mostly in Smyrna which 
reproduce famous statues of different per 
ods.? These statuettes are as a rule rather 
larger than the average |anagra or Mvrin; 
figure; the terracotta 1s either deep red or 
pinkish*® with a considerable amount of 


mica in 1t®; the vent hole at the back, so 
characteristic of Tanagra and Mvyrina terra 
cottas, 1s absent; and tl 


I lere are traces 
gilding (or of vellow or red as a ground colo: 
for the gilding) on various parts of the sur 
face, indicating that the figures were ong 
nally gilded all over, apparently in imitation 
of their bronze models. Our statuette shows 
all these characteristics. It is pinkish in 


| : 1, 


color (with traces of a gravish incrustation 


and contains a good deal of mica; it has no 
vent hole; and there are remains of a1 


illover gilding (gold on the fillet and vellow 


full-size copies can ber irded as faitniul repro 
ductions of earlier originals 

Cf. Froehner, Terre cuites d' Asi ( 
tion Gréau (1886), vol. |, pls. to 13, 15, 16 
Reinach, Esquisses archéologigq 1888 
215 ff.; Pottier, Statuettes de terre cuite d 
antiquit S90), p. 193; Furtwangler, M 
terpleces of Greek Sculpture (1595), Pp. 239, 4 
Lber Statuenkopieen im Alterthum (1896 
20: Sieveking, Terrakotten Sammlung Lo 
1916), vol. II, p. 49; Lippold, Kopien und Umb 
dungen griechischer Statuen (192 pp. 1531 
*S. Reinach (op. cit., pp. 219 f n his ex 
I i ount ot tt ( erract is mal nis a 
rel in color t! basis tor dis l t 
classes. Ihe color is, how 1 
1u I mpera I i a\ 
Ired, great h Dro yer Ss 
red (see Craft of A ) 
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on various parts of the hair, below the left 
temple, and on the tip of the left shoulder 
blade). Moreover, | 
and so it was presumably In 
neighborhood. But ol 
Statuettes from Smyrna are mere fragments 


t was bought in Smyrna 
that 


the 


found 


whereas most 


the cemetery in which many were found hav- 


ing been plundered in ancient times, our ex- 


Y 


ample is compat 


Ss 


atively well preserved. It 


in fact, the most important specimen of this 


highly important group 
Regarding the date of these statuettes 

there has been much controversy. No evi 

dence is apparently obtainable trom exca- 


vations, fornodatablk objects are reported to 


of the figures. Si 


have been found with any nce 


they reproduce famous Greek statues it 1s 


as kurtwiangler 


century 


o place them 
halt 


contemporary 


probably best t 
did, in the 
B.c., that 1 


ning of the wholesale copying of statues a 


of the first 


first 


S with the begin 


art. Otherwise we must suppose 
all the 


smyrna 


works of 


that not only 


tne 


epresented by 


Diadoumenos but 
other statues rf the 
cla 


as Hellenis- 


terracottas were accessible to these 


workers as originals, or at least 
tic adaptations. This it would be difficult to 
the first the other 


on 
their natural 


that period 


In century, 


the 


believe 
hand 

place with the 
Ther execution 


plained by the fact that 


terracottas take 
marble COPIe S ol 
sufficiently ex- 


Is 


fresh 
they were worked 
free-hand and evidently by 
he purpose r statuette was prob 
ably neither It 
made rather to be enjoyed as a reproduction 
ol 
products of earlier periods had begun to be 
As such it should find 
equal appreciation in our own day 
M. A. RICHTER 


great artists 


ft ou 


votive nor tunerar\ Was 


Sa 


a famous work of art at a time When the 


regarded as classi s| 
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GGISELA 


AN EXHIBITION OI 
EUROPEAN FANS 


[he special exhibition of European fans 
now in Gallery H 19 and to con- 
tinue through March atfords the Mu- 
ome opportunity of displaying 
\l- 


though a few fans are on permanent exhibi- 


on View 


20 


seum a welc 


its large and comprehensive collection 


tion, the greater part, owing to lack of 
space, must ordinarily remain in storage 


> 





Al 


YPOLITAN MUSEUM Of} t | 
Now for the first time in many vears this 
unusual collection of over one hundred ex- 
amples may be examined as a whole. 

he fan may be defined briefly as a light 
and nearly semicircular screen usually con- 
g of a leaf mounted upon sticks. As 
distinguished from earlier European models 
which do not open and shut, our pieces are 
| he 
generally covers the leaf! of skin. paper, or 
the ot 
mother-of-pearl! tortoise shell and 
are often handsomely embellished 


SISTIN 


termed tolding fans painting which 


the chief ornament; sticks, 


silk IS 
IVOr\ 


the like 
with carving, but in comparison with the 
painted leaf are in most cases of secondary 
interest 

The folding tan is fairly recent in date 
and its development may be traced in a gen- 
eral way through portraits in the Museum 
galleries. Its forerunner is the rigid plumed 
specimen found in a portrait of Queen Eliz- 
abeth (H 362-1 1d 
ina Van Dvck painting of about three dec- 
ades later (\ 
represented is a rather cumbersome exam- 
ple appearing In a Rembrandt portrait of 
1043 (R 23). Many Dutch portraits 
yainted later in the century show 
ans which are similar in appearance tothose 
exhibition smaller and, 
strangely enough 
paintings we can infer how widespread was 


painted about 1590, at 


> 


28 


[he earhest folding fan 


25 
| folding 
! 


on | hese are 


always shut. From such 


the use of the fan during the seventeenth 
century among women of any social preten- 


h 
Stl 


Ww 


Lighteenth-century 
that the fan continued to be highly popular 
to that of 


SIONS 


portraits 
Prints give evidence® similar 
Literature, which also contains 
to what 


paintings 


many references mostly romantic, 


the poet Gay calls “the instrument of love,” 
would lead one to believe that fans plaved 
upon the emotions as well as the zephyrs in 


the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 


Drawings and prints sometimes ornament 


leaf 
' I he 


those used in the 


the 
letters and numbers in parentheses are 
Museum's Catalogue of Paint- 
ings 


[he Department of Prints possesses an etch- 


ing by Abraham Bosse of The Gallery of the 
Palais Royal. It may be dated about 1640 
Elegantly costumed men and women are examin- 
ing folding fans whose leaves are either painted 
or printed. On a shelf is a box bearing the label 


ventails de Bosse 
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ty 
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these 


ther 


Nine- 


In two centuries fans found 


most perfect and gracious expression 


teenth-century examples are generally of 
inferior quality and are often but anaemik 
copies of earlier models 

Over half of our fans are from France 


[his country not only produced the great 
est number of fans, but was a source of guid- 
ance and inspiration tor 
where in Europe. So much so, in fact 


) 


1 else- 


that 


craltsmel! 


in describing many of our fans from Ital 
Spain Holland 


1OF the sake of convenience 


England and Germany we 


mat designate 


them int 


erms of French stvles 


Our earliest examples are in the baroque 
manner of the period of Louis XIV. The 
decoration 1s stately and elegant with the 
subject matter usually derived from literar 
sources. We find on the leaves such varied 
scenes as the Feast of Belshazzar, from the 
Old Testament; the Triumph of Ariadne, 
from classical mythology; and Rinaldo and 
Armida, from [Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered 
Fans of the Regency period continue this 
stvle of decoration but with perhaps less 


sumptuousness 
Phe Louis X\ 


i more delicate and viva 


racterized 


) 


period was cha 


ClOUS STV le ¢ alled 


by 


the rococo. Fétes galantes, conversations ga- 
lantes, and amusements champétres now fre- 
quently formed the decoration of the leat 


{ 
I 


Generally adaptations of the compositions 
{ art thes admirably 

the light and graceful motion so 
the fan. Fanciful 
serie decorations were likewise highly ap- 
preciated at that time, manv of them 


being made in Holland. Subjects based on 


celebrated sts were 


ik 


4) 


suited 


characteristic o chinor- 


literature were still in fashion. Of special 
note 1s a variant of this kind, a marriage fan 
which apparently commemorates in classi- 
cal formula the wedding of Louis XV and 
Marie Lesczinska. Such fans were used in 
considerable numbers as presents from an 
aristocratic bride to her attendants 
During the Louis XVI period a more deli- 


cate ol 


which showed both a lively naturalism and 


type decoration was developed 


a certain dependence upon the antique. Pas- 
‘d earlier 


uSt 


toral subjects similar to those 


in the century, together with groupings of 
personages In gay costumes of the late 


eighteenth century, were the usual decora- 


») 


54 


TROP 
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tion. Such scenes were inclosed within com- 


partments and surrounded by decorative 
motives sometimes strongly classical in 
feeling. Contemporary events were also 


portraved on fans of this period 

Directoire and Empire fans were sparing 
in their use of pictorial decoration. Neo- 
demanded simplicity, and in 
t fans lost much of their vitality 
\s a rule they were small, 
painted in monotones, and decorated with 
paillettes. 


classicism 


achieving 1 


ind character a 


During the thirties fans once more be- 
The romant 
rehabilitation 


t } 
) 


came ( fashion 1c 


ime objects 
movement, to 
may be directly traced, was also responsible 
for that ally 
turv decoration which consists of genre sub- 


\nother type 


which their 


characterist nineteenth-cen- 


jects lush with sentiment of 


ornament reveals the antiquarian impulses 


inherent in the romantic tradition. Some 


fans were worked entirely 1 


n pseudo-Gothic 


tracery, and others followed closely, some- 
the examples of the pre- 
| and plumed 
fans were popular throughout the century 


\ few unusual types of fan may be men- 


times too closel\ 


revolutionary periods. Lace 


tioned. The brisé fan is composed only otf 
sticks, held together at the top by a nar- 
row ribbon. During the first half of the 


eighteenth century brisé fans of ivory were 
called 
after its inventor, vernis Martin. They at- 
high popularity, which, to judg 


painted with a remarkable varnish 


tained 
from the Museum examples, was well de- 
served. The battoir fan ditfers from the usual 
tvpe in regard to the sticks, which are few in 
This tan 


a 


number but of considerable width. 
is characterized by extravagant decoration 
[he lorgnette or opera-glass fan was In 
fashion at the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Two of our fans of this type have eve- 
pieces fitted at the rivets, and when opened 


t 


the end o 


are completely circular in shape. 

Ihe present exhibition owes much to the 
late Sarah Lazarus, who over forty vears 
presented to the Museum a group of 
rare fans which still forms the bulk of the 
collection. Another distinguished group was 
added in 1924 through the bequest of Mary 
\ few loans from gener- 


’ 
ALO 


Clark Thompson 
ous friends supplement the Museum collec- 


tion JoHN GOLDSMITH PHILLIPS 
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A GIFT OF LACE 

The Museum has received as a gift from 
Miss Margaret Taylor Johnstone a group ot 
fine laces that represent the best work of the 
lace maker through many periods.! Of these, 
six pieces have been given in memory ol 
Mrs. James Boorman Johnston. 

Among the latter are two barbes of bobbin 
lace of that rare and beauti- 
ful quality achieved bv the 
Flemish worker in the eight- 
eenth century The first 
piece is the type sometimes 
known as Old Valenciennes, 
but which more properly 
mav be termed Binche. Its 
pattern of graceful scrolls 
interlaced with floral forms 
shows the filmy texture that 
marks this delicate lace. It 
has the fond de neige ground 
ing that 1s one of the charac- 
teristics of Binche, and with 
this is combined the mazll. 


found in many 


fry 


of the Flemish laces. It may 
be dated early in the cen- 
tury. The second piece (see 
illustration), of a slightly 
later period, is pure Valen- 
ciennes. Its design Is. dis- 
tinctls 
flowering vases, butterflies, 
and detached floral sprays 
that preceded the French 
conquest. The ground ts the 


Flemish, with the 


round braided mesh of the 
early period, and the tozle 
Is extraordinarily fine and 
firm, of a quality that re- 
quired hundreds of bobbins 
and made of Valenciennes so costly a 
lace. 

[wo other barbes of needlepoint, also ot 
the eighteenth century, are the work of 
French centers. One is point d’Argentan 
with an ornamental design of shell forms 
scrolling leaves, and naturalistic flowers. It 
has the ground of hexagonal buttonholed 
mesh that is a distinguishing mark of this 
lace, and modes, beautifully fine and varied, 
enrich the pattern. The second piece is 
point d’Alengon of lovely quality. Tiny 
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sprigs, outlined with the stiff cordonnet 
that 1s a feature of the Alencon fabric, are 
powdered over a delicate mesh ground, and 
the ornamental border is composed of small 
medallions with fillings of alternating lattice 
and star design 

\ collar of Venetian rose point marks the 
height of the Italian worker’s art. It illus- 
trates the perfected tech- 
nique that was attained in 
the later part of the seven- 
teenth century. The deli- 
cate scrolling pattern 1s out- 
lined with a raised cordon- 
net. Its miniature flower 
forms are orna- 
mented with a variety of 
fringed with 


and leat 


fillings and 
elaborately designed picots 
Decorative brides of the 
e tvpe combine 


looped 


point de nel 
both thorny and 
picots, the latter sometimes 
in the form of a trefoil 

The work of the nine 
teenth-century lace makers 
is illustrated by a handsome 
scarf of Brussels needlepoint 
on tulle. The design of 
flowering vases 1s worked In 

fine and even stitch with 
delicate and varied fillings 
employed for the details 
Cornucopias and graceful 
floral sprays fill the inter- 
vening spaces, and a border 
of alternating scroll and 
flower forms completes the 
pattern. 

\lso the gift of Miss John- 
charming 


BARBE OF 


Stone are two 
workman- 
ship. One, termed application d’ Angleterre, 
shows tiny needlepoint sprays, possibly of 


\lencon technique, applied on a delicate 
The other is entirely 


borders of eighteenth-centurs 


bobbin mesh ground 
of bobbin, a Lille lace with the design 
worked in heavy untwisted thread in the 
six-sided ground known as fond simple. A 
line of small square dots surmounts the 
formal pattern FRANCES LITTLI 


' Shown this month in the Room of Recent 


\ccessions 


ws 
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THE ELSBERG COLLECTION 
OF COSTUMES 

tlorded the Muse- 

um at the time of the special exhibition of 


lhe opportunity was 


costumes in the early summer to acquire 
the collection of H. A. Elsberg——a group ot 
costumes of high distinction, gathered by 
the owner during the course of many vears 
and consisting, with one exception, of cos- 
tumes of the eighteenth century. The pe- 
riod covered 1s one of approximately fifty 
vears, from the middle of the century to the 
Revolution, and there is reflected in these 
rich and formal costumes the ceremony and 
pageantry of life at the French court under 
two successive reigns 

Of the pieces in this collection, fourteen 
in number, the earliest 1s a splendid dress of 
rose-colored brocade, completely typical in 
every way of the Louis XV period. The stiff 
corded material is patterned with floral 
sprays and floating mbbons in polychrome 
sik and gold. The dress is ornamented, as 
Is customary, with the same material, used 
in the torm of bands to edge the bodice and 
skirt fronts and as a wide ruffle on the under 
skirt. The échelle, or cascade of ribbons on 
the bodice, a favorite form of trimming, is 
in this case a restoration copied after a con- 
temporary painting, and forms a note of 
contrast to the richly patterned fabric 

\ heavy ribbed silk of great dignity, later 
by a decade, is cut on the same lines, but 
the floral sprigs of the pattern are dimin- 
ished in size, and the flowering vine be- 
tween which they are set foreshadows the 
narrow stripes that appear at the end of the 
century. The side bands bordering bodice 
and skirt are made of precisely laid box 
pleats, as 1s also the narrow vest, fastened 
with small covered buttons. The material is 
of a type fashionable in 1770, when Marie 
Antoinette arrived from Austria at the 
court of France, and the name dau phine 
was given to it out of compliment to the 
young archduchess. 

\ child’s costume in blue and silver bro- 
cade 1s made with all the sophistication and 
regard for detail found in the dress of an 
older generation. It 1s cut with closely fit- 
ting top and wide circular skirt, caught up 
on the hips with small buttons. Braid 1s 
applied in the form of frogs down the 


length of the front and on the diminutive 
culls, and attached to the back are two long 
bands or streamers, designed not impossibly 
to steady a small wearer's uncertain steps. 

Of the costumes of the period of Louis 
XVI the most distinguished by all odds is 
the one traditionally attributed to the work- 
manship of Rose Bertin, dressmaker to the 
queen. This celebrated marchande de modes 
had been attached in her early davs to a 
house favored by roval patronage. By her 
skill and her pleasing manner she attracted 
the attention of the Princess de Lamballe 
and thus was brought to the notice of the 
queen. She became in time the fashion 
authority in Europe, and certain of the 
magnificent andextravagant creations which 
she made for her noble patrons appear in 
published form,! with detailed and item- 
ized accounts regarding accessories and ulti- 
mate cost. [The material of this dress 1s 
white taffeta striped in blue with floral 
motives woven In colored tinsel. The robe is 
cut expertly on familiar lines, but its glory 
les equally in its trimming—wide gauze 
ruffles, also tinseled, and headed with deli- 
cately colored flowers. The charming effect 
Is accentuated by the use of tiny flower- 
pots made of gauze, whose blossoms are of 
pearl and tinsel, a decoration related 
without doubt to the well-known gardening 
proclivities of the queen. A pale blue silk 
patterned with a delicately colored floral 
stripe may be dated late in the eighteenth 
century, for the fabric 1s typical of the clos- 
ing reign of the monarchy, when a prevail- 
ing delicacy in taste was coincident with an 
economic crisis that made for simplicity. 
In fashion, however, the dress resembles 
closely the green dauphine costume twenty 
vears earlier in date. Pleated bands are used 
again as edging for the bodice and skirt, 
though in this case they are padded rather 
than stitched, and again they are employed 
in like manner to form the narrow vest. 
[he entire effect 1s radically different from 
that of its earlier prototype and presents an 
appearance of grace and charm. 

\ beautiful dress of white taffeta is dis- 
tinguished by the embroidery that forms its 

‘Galerie des modes et costumes frangals 


dessinés d’aprés nature, 1778-1787. New edi- 


tion. Paris, [1911-1912 
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decoration. The material itself is worked 
with an allover pattern of small floral sprigs, 
and the skirt and under petticoat are bor- 
dered by a decorative design of flowers in 
polychrome, enhanced by the use of metal 
thread and paillettes. The bodice, in this 
case, closes in front, and the pleats at the 
back are fastened down their entire length, 
a fashion that came in about 1770. 

Similarly cut 1s a dress of silver brocade, 
striped and flowered, whose rich fabric 
would seem to require little ornamentation 
Phe edging of the skirt 1s elaborately made, 
however, of bands woven with silver and 
colored tinsel with which alternate flowers 
worked in point de chainette, and the whole 
is outlined with silver lace set with rose- 
buds. A costume of pink satin, worn by a 
person small and slender, is a triumph of 
the dressmaker’s art. Its tight-fitting bodice 
closes in front and it 1s simply trimmed with 
the fashionable gauze ruffling and flowers, 
but the pleats of the skirt are cut with ele- 
gance and precision and they are joined to 
the long pointed back with a pertection 
that denotes highly skilled workmanship 

Among the men’s costumes, all of the 
period of Louis XVI, 1s numbered what ts 
perhaps the finest piece in the entire collec- 
tion. This is a court costume of blue silk, of 
the utmost magnificence. It 1s embroidered 
superbly with silver bullion and colored 
siks in a design of wheat sheaves and 
flowers probably after Philippe de Lassalle 
The waistcoat of silver cloth is worked in 
the same pattern, on a slightly smaller 
scale, and buttons fashioned to conform to 
the general stvle of decoration serve as both 
fastening and ornament. 

Iwo costumes? of mulberry-colored vel- 
vet patterned with a small figure on a satin 
ground are embroidered in bold floral mo- 
tives in the stvle of Jean Frangois Bony 
lhe white satin waistcoats show a similar 
pattern, and the colors harmonize to pertec- 
tion with the foundation material. A boy's 
coat of green-gray silk is embroidered in a 
graceful design of delicate flowers, which 1s 
repeated on the white silk waistcoat. The 
decoration is the same type as that em- 
ploy ed for the costume of his elders 

- Consisting in one instance of coat and waist 
coat only 


[he nineteenth century is represented by 
one example, a magnificent court train said 
to have been worn by the Princess de Léon 
at the marriage of Napoleon and Marie 
Louise. The material is red velvet lined 
with white satin and it 1s embroidered 
around the border with a design of pal- 
mettes worked 1n gold. The effect is one of 
great brilliance, contrasting with the sub- 
dued tones that marked the century preced- 
Ing. 

The entire collection, formerly shown tn 
the large exhibition hall, is now installed in 


Gallerv H 22. FRANCES LITTLI 


AN ELIZABE THAN GLASS PANE! 

\ painted glass panel with a coat of arms 
recently acquired by the Museum, ts of par 
ticular interest because it represents a type 
of which but few examples have as yet come 
to light. The panel, which 
mounted in a simple molded oak frame and 


IS Square, IS 


is designed to be hung from one corner. The 
under surface of the panel 1s decorated with 
paint in various colors with a background 
of silver foil applied by means of a trans 
parent varnish. Though the use of metal foil 
sets this work apart, strictly speaking, from 
ly { 


the painted glass with which the name of 


the Parisian Jean Baptiste Glomy has been 
associated, nevertheless as vet no more con 


venient designation has been found tor it 


than verre églomis 

The Museum’s panel was included in the 
sale, in July, 1932, of the contents of Bad 
mondisfield Hall, Wickhambrook, Suffolk 
beautiful Elizabethan house which was for 
manv generations the home of the Bromley 
family. English work of the period of about 
1570, this panel displays the arms of the 
Killigrew family of Cornwall,? within a heay 
ily scrolled framework. [The various divi 
sions of the shield are as follows: quarterl 
of eight, 1. argent, an eagle displayed with 


two heads sable within a bordure of th 
second bezantée Killigrew); 2 sable 
chevron between three eagles displayed or 
Acc. no. 32.105. 11 in. square. Shown in tl 
Room of Recent Accessions ring Ly rber 
For the Killigrew genealogy Visitations « 
Cornwall, 1530, 1573 20 LC Dy sd 
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Kentbury); 3. argent, three mascles gules | sonne svcceeded him in ve same place by 
\rwennack): j. argent, on a ¢ hevron sable the gift of Oy eene Elizabeth.’ His father 
between three torteaux as many bezants was John’ killigrew, his mother Jane. 


Boleigh); 5. azure, on a bend three annu- daughter and co-heir of John Petit of Ar- 
lets of the first (not found); 6. argent, alion — devera. His eldest son, John, succeeded him 
rampant gules (Petit); 7. gules, a bend be as captain of Pendennis Castle, married 
tween six lozenges or (Fitz Ives); 8. azure Marv Wolverston of Suffolk, was knighted 

bend or, over all a label of three points — in 1576, and died in 1584. Basing our opinion 
argent (Carminow on the arms themselves and also on stvlistic¢ 

[hese arms correspond with those shown = grounds we may safely assume that the 





PAINTED GLASS WITH THE KILLIGREW ARM 
ENGLISH, ABOUT 1570 

on a tomb brass on the chancel floor of | Museum’s panel belonged either to the Sir 
Budock Church,’ that of Sir John Kilhgrew = John Killigrew who died in 1567 or to his 
and his wife, Elizabeth Trewinnard. This | son Sir John, who died in 1584. 

brass 1s engraved with effigies of Sir John, So far only three other English herald 
In armor, and his wife and 1s inscribed panels of similar technique and decorative 
“Heere lyeth John Killigrew Esqvier, of | detail are known; all date from the second 
\rwenack, and Lord of ve Manor of Killi- — half of the sixteenth century. One bearing 
grew in Cornewall, and Elizabeth Trewin- the arms of Elizabeth (Talbot), Countess 


nard his wife, he was the first Captaine of | of Shrewsbury (Bess of Hardwick), with 
Pendennis Castle, made by King Henry the — elaborate scrolled mantling, dates from 
eight, & so continved vntill the nynth of — about 1570. In 1926 it was lent by the Duke 
Oveene Elizabeth at which time god tooke of Devonshire to the Exhibition of Late 
him to his mercve, being the veare of ovr Elizabethan Arts held at the Burlington 
lord 1567. S' John Killigrew knight his Fine Arts Club.* Another panel, with the 


E. H. W. Dunkin, The Monumental Brasses * Catalogue of an Exhibition of Late Eliza- 


of Cornwall, p. 36, pl. XX XI bethan Art, no. 22, pl. XXXVII 


te) 


~- 
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arms of Cordell impaling Clopton and the 
date 1572, is said to have come from Witch- 
ingham Hall, Norwich, the seat of Viscount 
Canterbury. It now belongs to Sir William 
Lawrence, Bt.*° Probably by thesame painter 
a third panel, with the arms of Shuckburgh 
impaling Skevyngton, which was acquired 
by the Victoria and Albert Museum tn Lon- 
don in 1930,® shows in the details of its en- 
framement marked analogies to the preced- 
ing example. It 1s not impossible that this 


the problems concerning the sources of its 
ornament and its probable maker are again 
emphasized. 

[he fables of Aesop and La Fontaine 
were used occasionally as subjects of deco 
ration on mantels and furniture in Phila 
delphia just prior to the Revolution. Not 
all of these carvings have as vet been asso- 
ciated with their respective fables in spite 


ol repeated efforts to that end. One of these 





FIG. I MAHOGANY LOWBOY 


same painter also produced the panel with 
the Killigrew arms. C. Louise AVERY 


A PHILADELPHIA LOWBOY 

The recent acquisition of a Philadelphia 
lowboy (fig. 1) matching in design a high- 
boy (fig. 4) in the Palmer Collection which 
was purchased in 1918 brings together two 
superlative pieces of American furniture in 
the Chippendale fashion. The highboy has 
rightfully been considered the finest exam- 
ple of this type of furniture so far known 
and with the lowboy lately come to notice 


H. Clifford Smith, Proceedings of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, December 2, 1915 
®F. Sydney Eden, The Connoisseur, vol 


LXXXIX (1932), pp. 393-306 


long unknown subjects mav be observed on 
PHILADELPHIA, ABOUT 1770 
the lower drawer of both highb« ind low 


bov in the form of two birds in a framework 


of scrolls, flowers, and rocaille that 1s inter 
cepted on one side by a winged dragon. [he 
theme of this carving can now be identified 
as La Fontaine’s fable ot lhe Two Pigeons 
The same subject on a mantel block (fig. 3 
in Chippendale’s Director,’ rather than th 
engravings after Oudry and St.-Quentin b' 
Fessard? (cf. fig. 2) in 1755 or 1774, un 
doubtedly gave the carver of our furniture 


his Inspiration It is evident that the « 


le 
signer of Chippendale’s plates in turn saw 
such fables as The Mastiff and the Wolt 
The Fox and the Crow, and The Lion 

Pl. 179. Third edition. London, 1762 


Jean de la Fontaine, Fables chotsies. Pa 
=55-1759 and 1765-178« 
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Grown Old illustrated in La Fontaine be- 
fore their appearance 1n the third edition ot 
Chippendale in 1762. Into the representa- 
tion of the Two Pigeons the Philadelphia 
carver has introduced a spouting dragon 
The same beast appears on the engraved 
mantels and mirrors of the English designer 
Thomas Johnson,* twists itself around chair 
legs, surmounts bed canopies, china cases, 
and chandeliers in the engravings of the 
Director 


follage of Swan's Designs 


and disports itself among the 


The carving ol 


Signifies 
than 


does the elaboration 


the dragon 
nothing more 
of two other subjects 
Ol | a 


cl mtemporar \ 


Fontaine’s in 
Phila- 
delphia decoration 
upon the Powel House 
mantel’ a lamb shares 
honors with the dog 
in The Dog and His 
Shadow and on the 
highboy ftormerl\ 
owned by Mary Fell 
Howe, The Fox and 
the Grapes 1s 


shadowed by its am- 


OVeT- 





ENGRAVING BY FESSARD 





porary pieces whose pediments are derived 
from the same engraving. The bust of la 
Pompadour so called because of its French 
character, appears in two mirror designs of 
the Director and again in a frame of John- 
son's, While the draped urns were taken 
from the finials of a Chippendale bookcase 
cornice, or mantel. The skirting of the base 
and the carving of the quarter columns fol- 
low Swan's details in A Collection of De- 
signs in Architecture, and the 
adaptations from both Swan and Chippen- 
dale 
and the third edition 
of Chippendale’s Di- 


frets are 
Swan's Designs 
were avail- 


Philadelphia 
between 17604 and 


rector 
able in 


77 


47d 


) 

\fteracaretul study 
Ol many impressive 
examples of Philadel- 
phia Chippendale fur- 
niture, there Is no 
question but that our 
highboy and lowboy 
are related to a small 
number of pieces, all 
associated by touches 
in the carving that are 
unmistakably the 





bitious setting. By 
1770 the fables from 
\esop. and _— other 
sources by Croxall 


L’Estrange, Gay, and 
Dryden were in circu- 
lation in Philadelphia 
local editions of Burton and 
appeared. 

No Philadelphia furniture 
direct sources of its ornament more clearly 
than do these two pieces, nor are the vari- 
ous elements elsewhere combined with more 
mastery. The pediment of the highbovy 1s 
nearer to the engraving of Chippendale (fig 


seven vears later 


Dodsles 


shows. the 


5) than is any of a large number of contem- 


[homas Johnson, Designs for Furniture 

London, 1750 
\braham Swan 

Architecture. London 


In the Pennsylvania Museum of Art, Phil 


\ Collection of Designs in 


i757 


5 


adelphia 
| aWS & Catalogue ol Books ol 


*hiladelphia, 1764 and 


I he ( harter 


the Library Company of | 


ENGRAVING FROM CHIPPENDALE § 


DIRECTOR 
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work of one hand. Its 
significant that these 
details are found on no 
other furniture. The 
group includes a set of chairs*® originally 
made for John Dickinson and a wing charr, 
the latter an heirloom of the descendants of 
Benjamin Randolph and reasonably attr- 
While the docu- 
mented chairs of this maker, as is unfortu- 
nately true of all labeled pieces of other 


buted to that craftsman 


makers so far known, are comparativels 
plain, his florid trade card!® has borrowed 
a number of flambovant furniture designs 
from the books of Chippendale, Johnson, 


and the Society of Upholsterers’ as an 


‘( Ip cit 
* | woin the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
Catalogue of the Reifsnyder Collection, 
pp. 231-233. New York, 1929 
In the Library Company of Philadelphia 
Fiske 


letin, vol 


Kimball, Pennsylvania Museum Bbul- 


XXIII (1927), pp. 5-8 
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Ived earnest o| his capabilities as a cabinetmaker, | ad grate gee ow ae anes 
I la carver, and gilder in the “modern taste. skirting anc mee saan sages Meier 
-nch It is unnecessary to repeat here Randolph’s — mat« nie . a sone —— kde 
1S of history or to stress his importance, as they in lower relief and lacks tl 
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ILADEI 
FIG } MAHOGANY HIGHBOY PHILA 


ABOL | 1770 
f +} lotta I his n in} ed 
} ino [ne latter. 11 Cdl 
are ably recorded elsewhere If the wing ‘ io f an apprent , slow 
a : , aol by the hand of a mre ‘ 
chair can be accepted as Randolph’s work | ereren 1 | 
} } ? fers wort ag I j 
ee | \ ym Nis he mastt 
then this highboy and lowbov are frot io agen aay ae | : 
workshop a 
| XI > rawer of (tht lowbo 
S. W. Woodhouse, Antiques, vo bLIQO27 lhe proposal of John Folws 
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forth in the Philadelphia edition * of Swans’ 
British Architect in 1775, to publish a book 
of some two hundred useful and ornamental 
designs of household furniture (provided 
that he received the encouragement of three 
hundred subscribers at 50 shillings each) 1s 
a proof of the enterprise of one Philadelphia 
cabinetmaker. But Folwell’s carving on the 
pediment of the Rittenhouse orrery,' like 
that of Edward James on his labeled clock 
case, 1s Inferior to the unexcelled decoration 
on our highboy. Moreover, a comparison ot 
th 


the profiles of moldings used by these two 


crattsmen and by Gostelowe and Tufft with 
th ' 7 i ¢) ; ty . " 
he proties of 1 ITNILUTr under consider 
tion here does not justify an attribution to 
eSt binetn I No case furniture 
ocumented | Landolph is known to exis 
| | t ( rs H | 
M.H P Mus 
\ | | ) ) I > " 


The construction and wood indicate that 
the two pieces were made as a pair. The 
bottoms of the drawers are of cedar, the 
sides are of vellow poplar, and the fronts 
are fashioned of matching Cuban mahog- 
any figured by a handsome “‘curl.” This 
wood supplanted the more solemn Santo- 
Domingo or “Spanish” mahogany after 
1750 for the finest cabinetwork, although 
the meaner Honduras variety continued to 
find more obscure uses. The tenons of the 
highboy are longer and narrower than those 
of the lowboy, but similar discrepancies 
in the case work of Gostelowe and Savery 
prove that skilled cabinetmakers were not 
consistent in details of construction 

The brass mounts on both pieces at 
restorations, taking the place of the wooden 
knobs attached early in the nineteenth cen- 


Irs JosEPH Downs 





PEDIMENT OF BOOKCASE FROM CHIPPENDALE'S 


DIRECTOR, THIRD EDITION 


NOTES 


PHE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL EXHI- 
BITION, Which had been on view in the 
American Wing since February 16, closed 
on November 27 


\ STAFF Honor. On November 12, Henry 
W. Kent, Secretary of the Board of Trus- 
tees, received the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Art from Brown University 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held November 21, 1932, the 
following persons were elected: HONORARY 
FELLOW FOR LiFe, Joseph Brummer; Sus- 
rAINING MemBers, Mrs. Theodore Boett- 
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ger, Mrs. Arthur Percy Clapp, Miss Elsie 
R. Marshall, Mrs. L. Victor Roudin. ANn- 
NUAL MEMBERS were elected to the num- 
ber of seventy-one 


ERRATA. In Section II of the November, 
1932, BULLETIN, descriptive of the Michael 
Friedsam Collection, the following changes 
should be made. On page 38, number 66, 
line 2, “the well-known Florentine art 
patron whose portrait was painted by 
Raphael” should read “the well-known 
Florentine art patron, the patron of 
Michelangelo and Raphael.” On page 40, 
number 68, line 21, “‘formerly in the Still- 
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man Collection” should read ‘in’ the 
Chauncey D. Stillman Collection,” and line 
22, “now the property ot the Fogg Art 
Museum” should read “‘now on loan in the 


Fogg Art Museum.” 


A TONDO FROM THE WORKSHOP OF MINO 


pa Firsote. A marble tondo representing 


shop of Mino da Fiesole (1431-1484) and 
was possibly made for a lunette over a tomb 
monument. It recalls, particularly in com- 
position, a charming tondo by the master 
himself in the Museo Nazionale in Florence 
and another in the Kaiser Friedrich Mu- 
seum, Berlin. In style it is most closely re- 
lated to the relief? by Mino, or a close fol- 





MADONNA AND CHILD FROM THE WORKSHOP OF 
MINO DA FIESOLI 


the Madonna and Child has recently been 
placed in Gallery C 21. This fine sculpture 
was included in the collection of the late 
Theodore M. Davis, discussed in the sup- 
plement to the BULLETIN of March, 1931 

lhe relief was not published at the time, 
as it was covered with a brown resinous 
glaze which was foreign to the mellow tone 
of old marble and obscured delicate details 
of the chiseling. The time necessitated by 
the cleaning also gave opportunity for fur- 
ther study. 

rhe piece may be assigned to the work- 


: Acc. no 30.95.105; h 2,0 1n WwW. 25% 1n 


Spirito 
yy 


lower, in the Hospital of Santo 
Rome 

BEOuUESTS AND Girts. The Museum has 
recently received mone from. five be 
quests: $50,000 under the will of the lat 
William Elliot Baillie; $2,000 under that of 
the late J. Christian G. Hupftel; a first pay 
ment toward the legacy of $2,000 from thi 
late Edward Bement; a first’ pa 
from the lat 


yment 


toward the legacy ot 55.000 
Anita M. Linzee; and final payment of 


Michele de Benedetti, Rassegna d Arte 
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le very generous bequest from the late 


Gwynne M. Andrews. Gifts of money are 
gratefully recorded from Edward S. Hark- 
ness, Mrs. Jesse Knight, |. P. McNalty 
George DPD. Pratt. and Mrs. Arthur W 


Ze kende rl 


RECEPTION AND PRIVATE VIEW OF THI 
FRIEDSAM CoLLection. The special exhibi- 
tion of the Michael Friedsam Collection 
which opened on Monday, November 14 
with a private view for Members, will con- 
tinue through April 9. A reception and a 
private view of the collection was held for 
the members of The Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York and of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York on 
Thursday evening, November 17, from 
eight until half-past ten o'clock. Addresses 
were made by William Sloane Coffin, Presi- 
dent of the Museum, and Walter Dam- 
rosch. A symphony orchestra under the 
direction of David Mannes gave a program 
of music. The addresses and a part of the 
concert were broadcast through Station 
WJZ and associated stations 


[HE CENTENARY OF THE TRUMBULL GAL- 
LERY. On Saturday evening, October 20, 
the Gallerv of Fine Arts of Yale University 
celebrated the hundredth anniversary of 
the opening of the Trumbull Gallery, which 
was the first separate art museum building 
connected with a college or university in 
this country. In 1831 Colonel John Trum- 
bull offered a collection of his own paintings 
to Yale College, in exchange for an annuit\ 
during the remainder of his life and on the 
understanding that they should be housed 
in a gallery to be built for them. This 
building, designed by Trumbull himself in 
the stvle of the Classical Revival, was 
opened in 1832. The Gallery of Fine Arts 
has now reassembled in two of its rooms 
almost the identical exhibition of one hun- 
dred years ago. At the opening exercises 
the speakers were Everett V. Meeks, Dean 
of the School of Fine Arts, Theodore Sizer, 
\ssociate Director of the Gallery, and 
Wilham Sloane Coffin (Yale, 
President of the Metropolitan Museum, 
who was introduced by James Rowland 
\ngell, President of Yale University. 


1900), the 


CHRISTMAS GiFts. Among the holiday re- 
membrances which may be seen at the In- 
formation Desk 1s a new and especially 
attractive series of fourteen Christmas 
cards reproduced in monochrome collotype 
The subjects are as follows: 

1. The Nativity, woodcut, Rome, 1473 

iand colored); 2. The Adoration of the 
Magi, woodcut, Rome, 1473 (hand colored); 
3. The Nativity, woodcut, German, XV 
century (hand colored); 4. The Nativity, 
relief, French, XV centurv; 5. The Na- 
tivity, painted enamel, French, early XVI 
century; 6. The Nativity, relief cut used in 
Book of Hours, Paris, 1504; 7. The Nativ- 
itv, painted terracotta group, stvle of Ros- 
sellino; 8. The Nativity, woodcut by AI- 
brecht Durer; 9. Virgin and Child, statu- 
ette, French, late XIII] century; to. Ma- 
donna and Child, painting, Italian School, 
XV century; 11. Virgin and the Sleeping 
Child, painting by Giovanni Bellini; 12. 
Singing Angels, woodcut by Ludwig Rich- 
ter; 13. Christmas Scene, woodcut by Lud- 
wig Richter; 14. Silent Dawn, painting by 
Walter Palmer 


\ COLLECTION OF ENGLISH STAIR BALUs- 
rers. A collection of seventy-six wooden 
balusters from English staircases has _ re- 
cently been acquired by the Museum and ts 
shown this month in the Room of Recent 
\ccessions. Sixty-nine of the balusters were 
obtained by purchase; the remaining seven 
are a gift from Acton Surgeyv, Limited, of 
london. The collection illustrates the devel- 
opment in England of the stair baluster 
from the late sixteenth to the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century and should prove 
of considerable value to students and archi- 
tectural designers. 

Ihe balusters have been grouped on pan- 
els according to tvpe, thereby affording an 
opportunity for comparing the variants of 
each design. In many instances It was pos- 
sible to discover the localities from which 
the balusters came and in some the exact 
houses. These facts, together with the kinds 
of wood employed and the approximate 
dates, have been indicated on the labels 
[he balusters fall into three general pert- 

1 Prices: 1-3, 25 cents each; 4-8, 15 cents each; 


Q-14, 10 cents each 
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ods: the late sixteenth and the first half of 
the seventeenth century; the second half 
of the seventeenth century; the eighteenth 
century to about 1770. The overlapping of 
stvles and in some cases their tendency to 
continue long after the periods with which 
thev are usually associated have made the 
dating of certain examples more or less 
hypothetical. It will 
be noted that the col- 
lection does not in- 
clude any examples 
of the Adam or later 
stvles. It 1s hoped, 
however, that specl- 
mens of these stvles 
will be added in the 
near future. P. R 


\ Pair OF CHARLES 
I] CHarrs. The Mu- 
seum acquired last 
summer in England 
an exceptionally well- 
preserved pair of up- 
holstered walnut 
chairs of the period ol 
Charles I] 
1085). [hechairs were 


(1000 


discovered recently in 
the rectory at Euston 
in Suffolk. Since the 
rector was ordinarily, 
a younger son of the 
Duke of Grafton, it 1s 
more than likely that 
the rectory was fur- 


PERIOD OF 


nished from time to time from Euston 
Hall, the duke’s neighboring seat 

\side from a few minor repairs made in 
the Museum, the chairs are untouched b\ 





PHOLSTERED WALNUT CHAIR 
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the restorer’s hand, an only too rare state of 
affairs in this day and age. The seats and 
backs are upholstered in the original wool 
velvet with a symmetrical design of conven- 
tionalized leaves and flowers carried out in 
tones of blue and green on a brownish white 
ground. Part of the original fringed gimp, 
together with the old brass-headed nails 
has survived; the re- 
mainder, being essen- 
tial to the design, has 
been reproduced and 
the fact noted on the 
labels. The backs ot 
the chairs were once 
covered in a green 
serge, bits of which 
mav still be seen at 
tached to the wood- 
work. [he spiral turn- 
ing of the legs and 
stretchers illustrates 
this Charles [1 char- 
acteristic in a pleas 
ant and structurally 
logical form 

As the collector of 
English furniture well 
knows, most chairs of 
this period have not 
only lost their first 


covering but in addi 


" 


tion had their trames 

restored and otten 

ENGLISH times subjected to 
ts of varnish. It 


CHARLES II coal 
there lore a ple isure to 
announce the acquisition of two such fine 


chairs in so nearly their original condit 
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